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and identifies the future with the "interests of the majority" (p. 65). 
But if mere length of time constitutes universality, the past has equal 
claims to universality with the future, and as to a "majority," it is clear 
that an ideal is not a mathematical quantity. Whereas, if we are to dis- 
cuss what is meant by " interests " in the phrase " interests of the major- 
ity," we set aside the contrast of present and future, and are "transported 
back" to the " pre-scientific epoch " in which philosophers inquired into 
the good of man as man. But to open up such an inquiry is to set aside 
all the principles regarded by Mr. Kidd as characteristic of ' ' Western 
Civilization. ' ' 

Mr. Kidd, in his brief review of the political theories of English philoso- 
phers, feels ' ' profound surprise "as he reads in Burke the remark that 
* ' the State ought not to be considered as nothing better than a partnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some 
other such low concern. . . . It is a partnership in all science, a partner- 
ship in all art, a partnership in every virtue and perfection." Burke be- 
longs to the " prescientific epoch," it is true ; but seems to be ranked by 
Mr. Kidd as an exception. It would not be difficult to parallel Burke's view 
from Plato, who thought that in discussing the state he was discussing 
justice, or from Aristotle, who thought that the best citizens were partners 
in all science, art, statecraft, and wisdom, or from Hegel, the Burke of 
of Germany, who subordinates trade and commerce to the higher inter- 
ests of the citizens. Hence it is open to us still to think the true prophets 
in political theory to be those who, like all the greatest thinkers, look not 
into the future or into the past, but down to the bottom of what is before 
them. S. W. Dyde. 

Queen's University, 
Kingston, Canada. 

Das Problem der Willensfreiheit in der neuesten deutschen Philosophie. 
Von Leo Muffelmann. Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
1902. — pp. 115. 

The reader will find this book a rather characteristic product of German 
scholarship. As the title indicates, it contains a summary account of the 
views of modern German thinkers concerning the problem of the freedom 
of the will. It also offers a statement of the questions at issue, a brief re- 
view of the main positions taken in the history of thought, and some critical 
discussion intended to define the writer's own attitude. 

Dr. Muffelmann contends that the problem is not of such fundamental 
importance as has often been represented, and that the possibility of ethical 
life and thought cannot be made dependent upon it. He denies the state- 
ment of Mach that ' ' the problem of the freedom of the will is a complete 
touchstone of one's total conception and view of the world," and that of 
Du Bois-Reymond that "the stages of the development of human think- 
ing are clearly mirrored in the treatment of the problem of freedom." In 
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support of this contention, he urges that we often find the same general 
views of the world allied with different solutions of the problem of freedom, 
that some philosophers of high rank have only touched this question in 
passing, while in the systems of many thinkers it plays no r61e whatever. 
Undoubtedly there is a certain truth in this view, but one might freely admit 
the propositions offered in support of it without accepting the conclusion. 
A neglect of the problem might very well be otherwise explained, as e. g. , 
by the special view-points taken by different thinkers, or even by the ad- 
mitted imperfections of those systems in which a discussion of this problem 
finds no place. 

The brief historical review extends from the period of Greek philosophy, 
in which the problem of freedom "did not attain to any real significance," 
to thinkers like Hegel, Herbart, and Schopenhauer. Proceeding with later 
German philosophy, the author first presents Indeterminism. Lotze is 
naturally made the great representative of this view, and with Lotze his 
disciple Hugo Sommer. Considerable attention is also given to the detailed 
exposition of indeterminism very recently given in Wentscher's Ethik, 
(1902). The next section is devoted to "Intelligible Freedom." Kuno 
Fischer's interpretation of freedom is placed here, although it is acknowl- 
edged that he tends strongly to determinism. The author finds not a little 
difficulty in defining the limits of Fischer's deterministic and indeterministic 
thought, but concludes that it is to be assumed from his whole conduct of 
the discussion that he places freedom in a " non-temporal choice of char- 
acter." Other representatives of intelligible freedom are Eucken and 
certain disciples of Schopenhauer, Lamezan, Mainlander, and Bahnsen. 
Succeeding sections deal with "Indeterminism in Catholic Philosophy," 
"Agnostic Indeterminism," and "Indeterminism in Penal Law and The- 
ology." 

Only five or six pages are devoted to fatalism, and the only names which 
appear in the text are those of Haeckel, Paul Rie the positivist, and Nietz- 
sche. A footnote points out what every student of Nietzsche's works must 
have felt, viz : that at different periods he took varied and even opposite 
positions on this question. 

From the long list of writers who take in common a deterministic view, 
but among whom there are still wide differences in the conception and 
statement of the problem, the author selects among others, Sigwart, Wundt, 
Hartmann, Paulsen, Lipps, Simmel, Kiilpe, Ziehen, Riehl, Windelband, 
Adickes, and Natorp. In the case of Sigwart and Wundt, Dr. Muffelmann 
finds an ' ' indeterministic residuum ' ' which forbids one to class them with 
the pure determinists. He therefore gives them the apparently contradic- 
tory title of " indeterministic determinists." 

The author's own view is deterministic. The principal part of his defence 
of the theory is found in the section devoted to indeterminism, where he 
subjects to brief but detailed criticism the arguments of Lotze, Sommer, and 
Wentscher. The constructive part of the work would have gained in force, 
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if it had been given an independent place. The chief service of the book 
will be found in the material which it offers, both in the expositions and 
references, to students who desire an orientation in German thought on this 
much-debated problem. W. G. Everett. 

Brown University. 

The Moral System of Shakespeare : A Popular Illustration of Fiction as 
the Experimental Side of Philosophy. By Richard G. Moulton. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. — pp. vi, 381. 

In Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, Professor Moulton made one of the 
most noteworthy contributions to Shakespearian criticism of this generation. 
The principles there stated and illustrated he now applies in his most recent 
work to the interpretation of certain problems of the moral life as repre- 
sented in Shakespeare's plays. The title he has chosen, " is not intended 
to suggest that the man Shakespeare had formed in his mind a certain sys- 
tem of morals, which he proceeded to put into his plays." It concerns 
itself in no way with the opinions of the dramatist on ethical problems, if 
he had any such opinions, but confines itself exclusively to the life that he 
saw and described. What theories can we draw from the data which he 
supplies ? is the only question that is anywhere raised. That these data are 
of unrivalled value, that the examination of them affords us a well-nigh 
infallible means of testing our own conceptions of human nature, is the fun- 
damental conviction on which the book is based. "If any student," 
writes Professor Moulton, "has a system of psychology and ethics which 
will not bear confronting with the life revealed by Shakespeare, it might 
be well for him to doubt whether his system may not be one-sided, rather 
than that the insight of Shakespeare should be antiquated. ' ' Unfortunately 
this unassailable contention is followed by the untenable assertion that fic- 
tion stands in the same relation to such disciplines as history and ethics as 
does experimental to merely observational science. Obviously the forma- 
tion of the hypothesis which leads up to the experiment is here confounded 
with the reading off of the results of the experiment. However, little use 
is made of this conception in the course of the work, and none of the 
author's conclusions depend for their validity upon its acceptance. 

Out of the broad field open to the explorer two problems have been 
selected, the discussion of which occupies the larger, and, for the student 
of philosophy, the more interesting portion of the book. They are : the 
conditions favoring and hindering the self-expression of character, and the 
relation between character and destiny. Under the former topic are dis- 
cussed the influence upon character of our own past volitions, of heredity, 
of circumstances, and of the supernatural elements in the plays. The 
' ' momentum of character ' ' is exhibited by an analysis of the career of 
Macbeth ; and, in this analysis, originality, depth of insight, and power 
to combine scattered data unite to form a masterpiece. The study of in- 
heritance, on the other hand, is sketchy and imperfect ; the broader 



